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BOOK WORK WITH A SPECIAL CLASS OF GIRLS IN A 
PRE-VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 



MARY A. LASELLE 

Newton, Massachusetts 



WHO ARE THE GIRLS? 

When Mary Smith takes her place in the particular class of 
girls here described, we already know two facts about her: First, 
she did not give promise of being able to do the higher grade work 
of the grammar school successfully. Second, she has come to 
this home-making school with the vague hope on the part of her 
parents and herself of securing at least the rudiments of an aca- 
demic education here and with a very definite hope that she may 
be given a training that will enable her to secure some sort of 
a wage-earning position at least one degree removed from that 
of domestic service. If fourteen years of age. she may come from 
the sixth, seventh, or eighth grades. Of the Mary Smiths with us 
at the present time, fifteen are from the sixth grade, twenty-eight 
from the seventh, and five from the eighth. There are ten girls 
over fifteen years of age and thirty-eight between the ages of four- 
teen and fifteen. Though their mental qualities would be found 
to be largely negative rather than positive, the girls are, with 
possibly three exceptions, not abnormal or subnormal to the degree 
that they cannot benefit much from working in a schoolroom. 
They are all educable to a certain degree. The causes for their 
being ^^ below grade'' are largely due to sickness and home condi- 
tions. To get the best results they must be taught in small groups, 
and their rate of movement must be a slow one. Too much 
unsympathetic pressure drives them out of school very quickly. 
On the contrary, if they are allowed to take their work too lightly 
the results are equally disastrous. The greatest help that can be 
given these girls is to hold them up to a standard of work that 
represents their best efforts, but that does not constantly impress 
upon them the sense of failure. 

430 
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What the best effort is can be decided only after long and care- 
ful study of the individual pupil. It is probable that quite a num- 
ber of these girls may stay in school only one, or at the most, two 
years. But whatever their length of stay, they are a problem to 
be worked upon very seriously; for a young girl of limited mental 
equipment and small means cannot be regarded by her teachers 
in any other way. To help poor girls and boys of limited ability 
toward efficient, useful lives, even though those lives may always 
be spent among those whom we poetically call ^Hhe lowly,'' or 




Drawing the yeast plant 

in the harsher language of prose "the lower classes," is work that 
may well be carried on by the combined efforts of the city and 
the state, for both city and state will reap as they have sown. 

This home-making school now provides for all the girls a well- 
balanced four years' course along what are called home-making 
lines of work, with an opportunity to specialize during the last two 
years of the course in work which will send a girl out from the 
school with some definite training that will help her to earn her 
living. The hope of getting this vocational training is what has 
drawn many of the girls to the vocational school, and it is what will 
hold them here. 
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THE CHARACTER OF THE ACADEMIC WORK IN A HOME-MAKING SCHOOL 

In a home-making school such as ours, a great deal of the 
so-called book and written work grows out of the technical work in 
home-making, instead of simply correlating with it in a more or 
less indefinite way. The underlying principle of a home-making 
school is this: to a large degree all the other work of the school 
emanates from and grows out of the so-called home-making sub- 
jects, cooking, sewing, design, home nursing, household manage- 
ment, instead of simply correlating with them, as is done in a house- 
hold arts school. 

For example, while the work of our Freshman girls in the cooking- 
room is upon cereals, corn, wheat, etc., the girls are writing papers 
upon their history, methods and place of growth, methods of 
transportation, and manufacture into cereals. If the work of a 
certain week is upon fruits, those fruits form the subject of study 
in the English class. Their work is also correlated with the work 
in household chemistry. The cooking notebooks and the English 
papers may be illustrated with drawings which are made in the 
drawing period. In arithmetic, recipes are divided and the cost 
estimated. The cost of making articles in the sewing-room is 
calculated. 

As home-study work, the entering girls have prepared a Home 
Spelling Book of several hundred words from lists of objects, 
processes, and occupations connected with the household. The 
work must all be planned with a thought for those who must leave 
school possibly at the end of the year; therefore, as some of the 
older girls will leave school possibly before the end of the year, 
they have already had practice in writing letters of application 
for a position. It is interesting to note that they all applied for a 
nursemaid's position as being the only wage-earning work within 
their power at the present time. This afforded an opportunity 
to point out the necessity of remaining in school as long as possible. 
They have been given a good deal of training in writing a simple 
business letter. One letter was written to the Street Commis- 
sioner requesting improvements in specified streets. They have 
prepared two numbers of a little magazine filled with papers that 
describe some piece of work that they have done in the home. 
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Each girl has written eight papers describing her home under these 
topics: ''The Outside of the Home," ''The Arrangement of the 
Rooms/' "The Kitchen," "The Living-Room," "My Room," 
"Pleasant Times at Home," "How My Education Helps at Home," 
"My Books." The importance to their whole life of remaining 
in this home-making school as long as possible is urged in every 
way, but the girls who must leave school at an early age to go to 
work are given some information in regard to the lines of work 
upon which they should enter. A young girl in unskilled work 
may not need much mathematics, but she needs all the help toward 
sensible, upright living that can be given her, and she also needs 
some definite knowledge in regard to her chances in the work- 
ing world. 

In arithmetic, exercises in measurement were given upon a call 
for such drill from the sewing-room. A large part of the arith- 
metic work with these very immature pupils must be upon the 
fundamental operations, the making out of bills, and simple work 
in fractions and percentage. The cost of girls' outfits for a year 
has been carefully estimated and the pupils have been given a form 
of cash account for individual cases. All the arithmetic and the 
Enghsh work is individual in the sense that each pupil's work is 
examined in her presence at each recitation, and that in arithmetic 
especially the pupils are not required to do the same work at the 
same time, although there must be, of course, class teaching in 
subjects. 

The work in personal hygiene is made as practical as possible; 
there are exercises in sitting and standing correctly, and the 
trainingin the development of the other indications of an efficient 
personality, dress and manner, is correlated with this subject. 

Much of our most valuable work in hygiene lies in the dis- 
coveries that we made in regard to the causes of retardation. In 
a recent discussion as to the causes of impoverished blood, in which 
the girls talked freely, it was found that several girls had been 
kept out of school for long periods — one girl was out a year — 
because of overindulgence in cheap candy, ice cream cones, and 
in one case in pickles. The possibilities of five cents in buying 
a school lunch have been dicussed very seriously, and the girls 
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comment sagely upon the temptation to spend their pennies for the 
bars of sweet chocolate rather than for the more nourishing soups 
and sandwiches. 

Many of these girls can give much and strange information 
as to diseases that have afflicted various members of their families, 
and it is easy to trace the languid and the anaemic condition of 
some of the girls to these sources, and also to discern in some cases 
a very grave and somber background of home life. 

Commercial geography has an important place in our course 
of study, and the work is made as practical and interesting as 
possible by the use of specimens of products and special maps. 

PROBABLE LENGTH OF SCHOOL LIFE 

If it is asked, ^^ What will become of these girls at the end of the 
year?" it may be said that some of them, who will have had the 
equivalent of seven or eight grades of the grammar-school work, 
should be able to enter successfully upon regular high-school work. 
But many of the girls who came from the sixth and the seventh 
grades cannot be prepared to do regular Freshman work by that 
time. Although nearly all the girls have a pathetic hope that they 
may remain in school until they graduate, it is probable that home 
conditions, and, in some cases, the girl's inabiUty to grapple with 
higher work, will make this impossible for many. So the attempt 
must be made, as has been said, to give the girls as much help 
as possible toward efficient living during this one year of their 
life in this home-making school. 

NAME, ^^HOME-MAKING,'' A STIMULUS TO TEACHERS 

It is safe to say that the words ^'a home-making school" are 
a far greater stimulus to the teachers in such a school, stirring their 
imaginations to thoughts of pleasant and efficient homes over 
which the girls will sometime preside, than they are to the young 
girl of fourteen or fifteen who is thinking more of getting some 
position other than in the household when she leaves school. 
The picture of a home of her own outside of her father's house has 
thus far flashed through her mind only in a very indefinite way. 
Almost without exception, however, the girls have a natural liking 
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for either cooking, sewing, or work in design— often for all of these; 
so there is real pleasure in the work of those subjects, even though 
they do not have the wage-earning attraction that the boys' voca- 
tional courses possess. Then, too, there is always a laboratory 
in the home where the lessons in home-making may be worked out, 
thus helping the mother and winning her cordial co-operation with 
the work of the school. 




Pupils working out cost cards for the card catalogue of food prices to be 
used in the cooking laboratory 

It might seem to the academic or *'book" teacher of a home- 
making school that her work is of little importance as compared 
with the valuable and skilful accomplishments in technical sub- 
jects in which she seems to have little part, unless it be to stir the 
imagination of the girls with topics treating of golden fields of 
grain, or beautiful textiles and other household articles, thus helping 
to raise household tasks from drudgery to intelligent home-making. 
It is well for such teachers to ponder upon some extracts from 
a recent essay by Kate Douglas Wiggin which touches upon this 
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very point. Mrs. Wiggin says, *^ What we need are boys and girls 
and men and women who can be made to realize their highest all 
around possibilities, who see the beauty and the poetry in common 
everyday things and know how to create it, for it shows in teach- 
ing, and housework, and cooking, and business, and dressmaking, 
and gardening, and building, just as it does in thinking and modeling 
or writing books.^^ 

She then says to the boys and girls, ^^It is diflEicult, it is prob- 
ably impossible, to make a third-class brain into a first-class one, 
no matter how hard you work, but if you have a germ of aspiration, 
an atom of will in the right direction, nothing can prevent your 
having a first-class heart, and 'out of the heart are the issues of 
life.' Think as well and as hopefully of your powers as you can. 
We are too apt to use a few little surface talents and to conclude 
there are no others. Why, the inside of us is just like a Christ- 
mas box! You can always find another package if you put your 
hand in deep enough. Dip lower down in yourself and see what 
you find.'' She then quotes from the play of Chanticleer in which 
the pheasant says to the chanticleer in respect to his crowing at 
dawn, ''The sun shines all over the world. I don't see how your 
crowing in this little out of the way corner can make any difference." 
"You will notice when I sing," said Chanticleer, "that the cock 
in the next barnyard answers me and then the next and the next 
until the whole mountainside is awake. I do not know about the 
great world, I sing for my own valley. Sing for your own valley 
and the song will go around the world." 

ATTITUDE OE TEACHERS TOWARD LOW-GRADE PUPILS 

It seems to me that these words express very clearly the atti- 
tude that the teachers of such girls as are not of a very high grade 
of intellect must assume toward their work. It is very tempting 
sometimes in view of their inattention, silly acts, illogical minds, 
meager vocabularies, and gaudy, foolish dress, to indulge in despair- 
ing or flippant or even sarcastic remarks in regard to these future 
home-makers. It is even worse to look upon them as if diagnosing 
cases in a psychopathic hospital. Even very slow minds will react 
very quickly and unpleasantly to this treatment. It is, certainly, 
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extremely necessary to have the ability to detect all grades of 
retardation, and it would be very valuable to have the insight, 
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training, and energy to trace the causes of that retardation. But 
the principal work of the teachers of these girls must be just what 
Mrs. Wiggin has said: to train them to think as well and as 
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hopefully of their powers as they can, and to make them see that 
they are hke the Christmas box in which they can always find 
a new package. 

And now for a moment let us consider the subject of the best 
home. The author of Uncle Tom^s Cabin has said: ^^ There are 
many women who know how to keep their house, but there are 
comparatively few who know how to keep their home. There is 
a very great difference between housekeeping and /?(?w^keeping." 

Upon the chart accompanying this paper I have tried to indicate 
what I think we shall all agree are the qualities that distinguish 
the best home from the poorer kind of home. We all wish our 
girls to possess the quaHfications that characterize a woman in the 
efficient, cultured home. 

Now, the qualities that produce what we call efficiency, skilful 
work, good management, and thrift must be taught to a great 
degree in the technical classes, but the work of preparing a girl to 
appreciate the best in human Ufe and in her surroundings, which is 
at the foundation of all true culture, must, of necessity, be largely 
the work of the academic teacher. This teacher, also, is the one 
who must make clear to the pupil the fact that culture is not 
synonymous with wealth. 

APPRECIATION 

Appreciation of one's blessings is a plant of slow growth; so 
every opportunity must be seized to impress their great advantages 
upon these young, thoughtless girls. First, of course, come those 
in their life in a sheltered home; and this leads to the respect due 
the father and mother and the grandparents. They must be led, 
too, by every avenue to see their advantages in school, and then on 
and on, until they catch a gleam of the great forces that are shaping 
human life. During a recent visit to the much-talked-of and justly 
praised Washington Irving School in New York, I became con- 
vinced that one of the secrets of the really wonderful work ac- 
compUshed there in developing the character of their five thousand 
girls lies in the fact that always and everywhere the girls are led 
to appreciate what is being done for them in their home, their 
school, their city, and on and on indefinitely. 
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We find that our girls have a different feeling toward their 
school that works powerfully for good, as they learn facts in regard 
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to its great possibilites: the seventeen vocational courses repre- 
sented there, the large number of books in the library, the interesting 
site of the school upon the historic old Claflin estate, the expert 
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knowledge of their technical instructors, supervisors, and prin- 
cipals. The work of developing appreciation is, in a very real sense, 
opening blind eyes. 

We repeat: with this type of girl no opportunity must be lost 
to lead her to appreciate the best in her environment. Nothing 
that we can give the girl will contribute more to the development 
of a happy nature than this appreciation of the best in her sur- 
roundings. Mary Antin found a glorious Boston, ''the Promised 
Land," with every sort of privilege for education and culture, 
although her home was always in its most squalid streets. 

LOVE OF BOOKS 

These home-making girls most surely should not leave a four 
years' course in a vocational School without having acquired a love 
for good books, and they should have read and enjoyed a great 
number of them. Books are and always will be not only the 
efficient tools of the best education, but also the greatest contribu- 
tors to the real happiness of countless numbers of persons. A good 
home is unthinkable without good books and persons in it who 
love good books. Even a very ignorant parent has a true instinct 
which causes him to look with suspicion upon any school in which 
the pupils are given only a meager education in what these parents 
call ''book learning." 

In a four years' home-making course the girls have a right to 
expect a good strong course in history, hterature, and science, and 
practical work in mathematics — a course in which they read a good 
many of the best books and learn something of the contents of 
a good many more; a course on which they will look back with 
pleasure, gratitude, and respect. 

REFINED MANNERS 

It is sometimes questioned whether refined manners can be 
acquired by the girls in a large school of this kind. Here we turn 
again to the largest girls' school in this country, if not in the world 
— The Washington Irving School — ^which is famed far and wide 
for the gentle manners of its girls. These refined maimers cannot 
be the result of exceptional grouping or home training, for very few 
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of these girls come from cultured homes. They seem rather to 
result from a concerted and long-sustained effort on the part of 
all of the teachers to instil in the girls a kindly, thoughtful desire 
to do the right thing. 

The most of our girls possess the good manners that come from 
a kind heart. We are sure that the graces of refinement will result 
from higher education and a four years' course in this vocational 
school. 

To summarize: our home-making girl, in addition to her train- 
ing in efficiency, which she will receive largely in her technical 
courses, needs to have training in looking for the best in the life about 
her; to read many good books, and to learn to love them; while her 
manner and speech should be such as would be becoming in a 
woman in charge of the type of home that we have called ^Hhe 
best home." 



